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State of the Union Message 


There was little that was startlingly new in the 
President’s message on the state of the union. It 
recalled the January messages of the past three years, 
the main planks of the Democratic platform and 
Mr. Truman’s campaign talks to the people. 

The simplicity of style and lack of detail in- 
dicated it may have been written with an eye to 
reaching a wider audience than has been attracted 
to the voluminous, all-encompassing messages of 
other years. It says in layman’s language what the 
Chief Executive would like to see the 81st Congress 
accomplish. Subsequent reports and special mes- 
sages on specific measures will doubtless fill in the 
picture broadly sketched here. 


Economic Issues Dominate 


Dominating the President’s message was concern 
for the economic welfare of the nation. He em- 
phasized that the first economic responsibility of the 
government is to help prevent the evils of the boom- 
bust experience. Although signs of deflation in the 
economy are evident, the President made it clear 
that he still feels inflationary trends are the most 
significant. His recommendations for fiscal and 
economic controls show this. Perhaps the greatest 
public attention will be centered in the President’s 
proposal to increase taxes in order to achieve a 
surplus and permit reduction of the national debt. 
The President suggested that an additional $4 billion 
should be raised through new corporate taxes, re- 
vised estate and gift taxes and possibly higher taxes 
on incomes in the middle and upper brackets. 

The President asked the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to deal with evils in all segments of the economy. 
Inevitably this will take new dollars. How to do 
these things and still maintain the recommended 
surplus is a budgetary problem. The reasoning 
behind his various economic proposals will doubtless 
be outlined in his budget message and in the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

One new item caused considerable comment and 
signaled a spirited controversy in the months ahead: 
the request for an immediate study of the adequacy 
of steel production, long an industrial bottleneck. 


This was coupled with a request for government 
loans for the expansion of such production and au- 
thorization for government construction of produc- 
tion facilities where private industry fails to meet 
the needs. 


Housing Legislation Urged 


Extensive treatment was granted to housing, which 
has been widely recognized as one of the “mandates” 
to the 81st Congress. The President recommended 
increasing the number of low-rent public housing 
units of the former TEW bill to one million units 
in the next seven years. Stress was placed on en- 
couraging private enterprise to concentrate on the 
production of lower-priced housing, but authority 
was requested to channel materials into the lower 
cost field if it should prove necessary. 

The President repeated his desire for prompt en- 
actment of federal aid to education legislation, point- 
ing out that the teacher shortage and the increase in 
enrollment requires that financial assistance be given 
to the states. 

Expanded social security, increased minimum 
wage, a prepaid medical insurance program, a new 
Department of Health, Education and Social Securi- 


ty, a full civil rights program, repeal of the Taft- 


Hartley Act and reenactment of the Wagner Act 
in modified form, were other significant recom- 
mendations in the message. + 


Reciprocal Trade and D.P.’s 


Singled out for attention in the international field 
were extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for a 3-year period in its previous form, and 
liberalization of the Displaced Persons Act. 

But the most notable feature of the message on the 
state of the union was not in the words of the 
statement itself. It was in the fact that the attitude 
of a substantial group of Congressmen makes it 
probable that many of the recommendations will 
be enacted into legislation in one form or another. 

A real effort will unquestionably be made to carry 
out the major commitments. The 81st Congress 
promises to be a lively one. 
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Hoover Commission 


Congress has extended until March 13 the time 
in which the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Federal Government (the 
“Hoover Commission”) may make its report and 
wind up its business. Although the press has car- 
ried various accounts of subcommittee reports, the 
official Commission report has not yet been made. 
It is expected that about February Ist one overall 
report on general recommendations for changes to 
improve the efficiency and economy of the Executive 
branch and several specific reports on various phases 
of reorganization will be made. 

In general the Commission will recommend pro- 
cedures to make it possible for the President to do 
a better job of carrying out the duties of his office. 
Recommendations for grouping under fewer heads 
those agencies which now report individually to the 
President, methods of coordinating executive policies 
among the numerous agencies dealing with different 
phases of the same problems, ways of securing better 
government personnel and cutting red-tape and du- 
plication of activity will be recommended. 


Legislative Action Required 


Legislative action to follow the Commission’s 
report will probably be of two types: one, a bill 
giving the President authority to make many 
minor administrative changes, and two, Congres- 
sional consideration of several major changes re- 
quiring separate legislation. 

The importance of the findings of this commission, 
composed of leading government officials, political 
scientists and business men who have been working 
for a year and one-half, cannot be overestimated. 
The vast size of Federal government operations 
which involve over 2 million civilian employees and 
over $40 billion of annual expenditures makes it 
imperative that it be so run that citizens get the 
best service for their money. This is the first official 
attempt to tackle these vast problems since 1937. 
At that time, the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management made recommendations 
to improve Federal administrative procedures, 
several, but not all of which, were acted upon. 


The D. P.’s Begin to Arrive 


The Displaced Persons Act passed by Congress 
last June authorized the entrance into the United 
States of 205,000 Displaced Persons over a two-year 
period. 

Through the late summer and early fall the three- 
man Displaced Persons Commission provided by the 
Act was set up, under the chairmanship of former 
Immigration Commissioner Ugo Carusi. Assur- 
ances of jobs and housing for the new arrivals, re- 
quired by the Act, poured into the Commission by 
the thousands. They came from 47 states and from 
Alaska. By December 9 approximately 2600 D.P.’s 
had been admitted into the country and had been 
resettled in more than 30 states. Eighteen states had 
established commissions of their own to assist in the 
placement of the new citizens-to-be. 


Slow Rate of Entry 


The low number of arrivals to date is not due to 
any lack of cooperation on the part of the American 
people. On the contrary, the response of individuals 
and organizations of all faiths has been extraordinary. 
The small number results in the main from ad- 
ministrative difficulties arising out of the terms of 
the legislation. Mr. Carusi has made the statement 
that these difficulties are so considerable that, 
although the arrival rate is now increasing, not more 
than 40,000 D.P’s can be expected during the first 
year of the Act’s present two-year duration. 

New legislation to remove the cumbersome and 
discriminatory features of the “Act, and to increase 
the number of D.P.’s that may enter, is awaited 
momentarily. The climate in and out of Congress 
gives every indication of being favorable. 


Public opinion has apparently been won over to 


the idea of our admitting a suitable number of these 
war victims, selected for their skills as being able 
to contribute to our economy. The problem still 
remains of transferring this sentiment into successful 
legislative action. And it is perhaps not to early 
to look ahead to the day when we and the other 
nations will be faced with a hard core of remaining 
D.P.’s who possess little or no earning capacity. 


% CURRENT LEGISLATION »% 


Note: With this issue of TRENDS we are beginning a 
new service of listing the significant roll calls of the previ- 
ous two weeks. Reference is to the date and page number 
of the Congressional Record, published daily while Congress 
is in session, available in most libraries. It may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at $1.50 per month, payable 
in advance. Congressmen are given a small number of 


free subscriptions for distribution to constituents upon re- 
quest. 

Roll Calls: Sabath resolution to restrict the power of the 
House Rules Committee. Passed January 3, 1949, by vote 
of 275 to 142. Congressional Record, January 3, 1949, pp. 
9 and 10. 

Bills introduced in the first days of the 81st Congress will 
be reported in the next issue of TRENDS. 
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